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original sources (song books, etc.) for most of his material, but he 
scarcely ever attempts to make verification easy by reference to 
modern reprints or recent literature. His treatment of Fischart 
is only one example of his carelessness or ignorance in this matter. 

This study, which shows traces of the boyish style of the 
Primaner essay, is probably as good as could be expected of its 
twenty-three year old author in the time at his disposal. The 
larger aspects of the subject require riper scholarship. In spite 
of its faults, the work is of some value and interest. Yet one 
regrets that Professor Waldberg assigned this topic for a dis- 
sertation. We wish we might have had, instead of Steidel's treat- 
ment of the subject, one by that master of the field, Arthur Kopp, 
so recently deceased. 

Chas. A Williams. 

University of Illinois. 



EDWARD YOUNG'S "CONJECTURES ON ORIGINAL COM- 
POSITION" IN ENGLAND AND GERMANY. By 
Martin William Steinke, Ph.D. New York. F. C. Stechert 
Co. 1917. 

Dr. Martin W. Steinke's monograph will be welcomed by stu- 
dents of criticism and by scholars who are interested in the eigh- 
teenth century and in the problems of comparative literature. 
The service which he renders is threefold: first, he provides us 
with a handy, accurate reprint of Young's essay; then in two 
appendices he brings together in useful form "The Ideas Contained 
in the Conjectures compared with their Parallels found in Earlier 
Writings," and also "The Conjectures Compared with their Paral- 
lels in Subsequent German Literature"; lastly, in two introductory 
chapters he reopens the important question of the position and 
influence of the Conjectures in England and Germany. Frankly, 
these two chapters seem to me the least valuable part of the whole 
monograph. Let us hear Dr. Steinke's statement of his purpose: 

The introductory essay on the Conjectures on Original Composition attempts 
first to ascertain their origin, original meaning, and role in English literature. 
It deals with the history of their contents, with the terminology and principal 
ideas, and with their fundamental points of view. Finally, it discusses their 
significance to the English reader and writer, past and present. 

The essay next outlines the relation of the Conjectures on Original Com- 
position to German literature. It deals particularly with their relation to the 
so-called Storm and Stress Period, attempting first to show w-here and to what 
extent and effect the ideas contained in Young's treatise occur in the works 
of the Storm and Stress writers, and then to ascertain whether these writers 
got their ideas from Young's treatise or from other sources. It offers, in other 
words, a reconsideration of the important question whether Young's essay and 
English thought in general really exerted the dominating influence upon the 
rise of the Storm and Stress Period with which they are often credited. 
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This is no unpretentious task to accomplish in forty pages 
and the very brevity of treatment tends to shake our confidence 
in the author's conclusions. 

As a matter of fact, however, his conclusions regarding the 
influence of the Conjectures in German appear plausible, although 
they do not coincide with those reached by Professor J. L. Kind 
in a more extended study, Edward Young in Germany (N. Y. 1906). 
Professor Kind says (p. 57): "Herder, then, took up the ideas of 
originality in literature as preached by Young and corroborated 
by Hamann, and not only laid stress upon the same principles, 
but sought to exemplify them and to apply them, for the purpose 
of arousing national pride in German letters. Thus he helped to 
free Germany from the servility of imitation. " Dr. Steinke con- 
cludes (p. 40) that the Conjectures " contain ideas which, although 
often in a different form, were of the greatest importance in the 
development of Germany's literature, and they contributed some- 
thing to the prevalence and force of these ideas. " But he goes 
on (p. 40) to qualify his position thus: "Germany, however, does 
not owe these ideas or their momentum in any decisive measure 
to Young's essay. The literature of Germany would not have 
been pooier as to contents, nor would it have developed along 
different lines, without Young's Conjectures on Original Composi- 
tion." The summary of his results is worth quoting in full: 

Long before Young's essay was written most of his literary theories, and 
even his literary terminology, were current in Germany. For the most part 
they had come in from without, first from France and then, in a larger measure, 
from England. The most effective propaganda for them in Germany up to 
the time of Young's essay were made by Bodmer and Breitinger, by Gellert, 
and by Lessing. While these young men were lecturing and writing in support 
of these doctrines, there sprang up in Germany, and kept on coming in from 
without, particularly from England, a multitude of literary and aesthetic 
treatises similar in various ways and degrees to Young's essay. For several 
decades they continued to appear and resulted in the Storm and Stress Period. 
Young's Conjectures were but one among a multitude of factors in that great 
reconstructive period of literary criticism which began, on the larger scale, 
with Bodmer and Breitinger, and closed with the Storm and Stress Period, and 
the Conjectures were neither the most forceful nor a frequently mentioned one 
of these factors (pp. 39-40). 

Dr. Steinke's advance over Professor Kind consists of a fuller 
and more precise statement of conclusions. His evidence, how- 
ever, is not as carefully presented and often times not as copious 
as Professor Kind's. For instance, in the case of Herder the 
latter devotes some seventeen pages {op. cit. pp. 40-57) to showing 
how Young's spirit permeated the German writers, ending with the 
conclusion quoted above from p. 57. Dr. Steinke, on the other 
hand, devotes, besides a large number of passages in Appendix II, 
only two pages (pp. 21-2 and 37-8) of discussion to Herder, citing 
three or four passages which mention Young by name and con- 
cluding (p. 21): 

This is the extent and limit of our certain evidence of Herder's tribute and 
indebtedness to the Conjectures. This evidence proves indeed that he reckoned 
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seriously with them, but it does not prove that his work as author and critic 
was greatly influenced by them. 

In another place (p. 37) he says of Herder: 

Most of his numerous and close parallels to the Conjectures, however, 
give no clue to their origin except similarity, and that they bear likewise to a 
multitude of other possible sources. 

Dr. Steinke continues in the following sentence, which probably 
contains a typographical error, for, as it stands, it is unintelligible: 

How well he could have made the Conjectures the basis for his discussion 
of the poet as a creator, but he uses other authorities. 

Likewise in the case of Hamann, Dr. Steinke quotes three 
parallel passages and concludes (p. 20) that "These three passages 
are as far as I can see the only ones in which we can be certain that 
he was making use of the Conjectures." Professor Kind, on the 
other hand, after twelve pages (pp. 28-40) of highly sympathetic 
and intelligent investigation, concludes: ' 

Hamann, then, in his views on originality and individualism, owes the 
greater part of his material to Young. His own opinion that nearly all his 
ideas were taken from the Night Thoughts would read more correctly if he had 
said they were taken from the Conjectures. 

From these quite different results in the two investigations of 
Hamann and Herder we can see how far apart are the views of 
Dr. Steinke and Professor Kind. Undoubtedly the latter has 
shut his eyes to any influence besides that of Young on the German 
writers, and Dr. Steinke provides a needed corrective. But Dr. 
Steinke leans over backward in his demand for mathematical 
certainty. In this whole realm of the influence of ideas, especially 
those of a vague or subtle nature, we are treading, indeed, on very 
thin ice. In drawing inferences we must exercise strict caution. 
But we do not always need evidence which would hold in a court 
of law. Dr. Steinke admits no influence of writer A on writer B 
unless B waves a flag and exclaims, " Mark now, all you generations 
of future investigators, I now quote B. Behold, an influence which 
you may safely record!" We may stick to such a straight and 
narrow course, if we are counting words, or rhymes, or other ele- 
ments of style, but we shall defeat our purpose if we employ such 
a method alone in tracing the history of ideas. When, for example, 
we find not one or two, but a dozen or twenty passages in B which 
repeat in strikingly similar phraseology the idea of A, if we know 
that B is an open admirer of A and assiduously copies in his note- 
book from A's works, and if we cannot find any other likely sources, 
we may naturally assume that B has consciously or unconsciously 
felt the influence of A. Dr. Steinke seems not to recognize any 
such procedure. 

This fault is, after all, the result of straining with mistaken 
zeal toward scientific accuracy. A greater and more obvious 
defect is Dr. Steinke's persistent reticence about previous workers 
in the same subject. He has done well indeed to go further afield 
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in search for the ideas which were in the air during the eighteenth 
century, but why does he proceed with such airy indifference to 
the thorough pioneer work of his most conspicuous predecessor? 
Only once does he refer to Professor Kind (p. 20) and never does 
he meet Professor Kind on his own ground. In fact, he recognizes 
his predecessors only in the most general terms: "Various critics," 
he says, "have concluded that the treatise exerted a profound and 
decisive influence on German literature." Then he dismissed 
four scholars, Stein, 1 Thomas, 2 Kind, 3 and Unger, 4 in as many 
sentences. 

If we turn back now to Chap. I, "Young's Conjectures in 
England," we find a still more disconcerting vagueness. Dr. 
Steinke devotes half of his monograph (including Appendix I 
as evidence) to the task of exploding "The erroneous idea of some 
recent literary historians that the Conjectures are notably indepen- 
dent as to origin" (p. 81). Yet we never discover who these 
"recent literary historians" are! Dr. Steinke further says: "In 
various cases, indeed, the Conjectures speak of divine genius and 
divine poetic inspiration, which has given rise to various specula- 
tions as to a remote religious or theosophic origin and a deep, 
mystic meaning in the Conjectures" (p. 12) and concludes: 

Our observations will suffice also to show that the Conjectures have not been 
developed out of the field of religion or theosophy and that they have no extra- 
ordinary mystic meaning, as some critics believe that they have (p. 14). 

Who are "these critics" and where can these "various specula- 
tions" be found? By his complete failure to acquaint us with 
previous investigation, 5 Dr. Steinke prevents us from judging the 
relative value of his results. He says, for example, "Some years 
ago Professor Brandl found instances in which the Conjectures 
are not without precedent. " We infer from Dr. Steinke's silence 
that no one else has performed a similar task. As a matter of 
fact a number of scholars have laid bare the more immediate Eng- 
lish sources of the Conjectures. Hamelius 6 has shown how Temple, 
Addison, Dennis, Welstead and John Henley anticipate Young. 

1 Dr. K. H. von Stein, Die Entstehung der neueren Aesthetik, Stuttgart, 1886. 

2 Walter Thomas, Le PoUe Edward Young, Paris, 1901. 

3 John L. Kind, Edward Young in Germany, New York, 1906. 

4 Dr. Rudolph Unger, Hamann und die Aufkldrung, Jena, 1911. 

* In connection with Dr. Steinke's assertion that the Conjectures have 
been an object of "strange neglect" (Introd.) it is worth noting that as far 
back as 1893 Professor Phelps was impressed with "the remarkable breadth" 
of the essay, The Beginnings of the English Romantic Movement, Boston, 1893. 
Professor Phelps appreciated its historical importance and remarked (p. 43) 
that "It is rather singular that this significant piece of eighteenth century 
prose should be at present so neglected. " 

•Hamelius, Die Kritik in der englischen Literatur des 17. und 18. Jahr- 
hunderts, 1897, pp. 119-122. See also pp. 150-154, where he briefly gives 
Young's contribution. Hamelius is the first to recognize Pinkerton's uncom- 
promising attitude, which is more violent than Young's. 
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Brandl 7 in a more lengthy essay shows English ideas of originality 
and genius in Addison, Shaftesbury, Fielding, Johnson, Gold- 
smith, Gerard and even Bacon, indicating definitely a goodly 
number of passages to be found in Dr. Steinke's Appendix. 
Thomas 8 in his exhaustive and exceedingly competent study of 
Young is not so much concerned with the precise antecedents of 
the Conjectures as he is with the general significance of the docu- 
ment in the thought of the eighteenth century; at the same time 
he indicates a number of forerunners such as Hurd's Letter to Mr. 
Mason on the Marks of Imitation and Warton's essay on Pope. 
He sums up the case fairly in the statement: 

Au point de vue des theories litteraraires l'opuscule qui nous occupe marque 
une date importante. Ce n'est pas seulement parce qu'il parait avec d'autres 
publications du meme genre a un moment de crise et decide d'une orientation 
nouvelle. C'est surtout parce qu'il proclame les droits de l'individualit6 et 
qu'il insiste sur la notion du genie (p. 484). 

Of the more recent treatises dealing with the Conjectures we may 
notice Helen Richter's Geschichte der Englischen Romantic and 
G. M. Miller's The Historical Point of View in English Literary 
Criticism from 1570-1770. w Miss Richter says: 

Shaftesbury und Addison gingen ihm in der Unterscheidung von Natur- 
und Kunstgenie voraus. Gegen ihre Auseinandersetzungen gehalten, war es 
fast etwas riickschrittlich, wenn nun Young mit der erziehlichen Bedachtigkeit 
seines hohen Greisenalters die Ansicht vertrat, der Dichter konne sich, wenn er 
nur wolle, selbst zum Originalgenie umbilden. Neu aber war bei Young nicht 
nur die Bezeichnung sondern auch der Begriff Original, der sich mit dem Natur- 
genie seiner Vorganger herausarbeitete. (Vol. I, part 2, p. 12.) 

Professor Miller concludes that 

Young was certainly influential, but his work had been largely mapped out 

by others . . . notably in Temple, Addison, and Pope (p. 131). 

These few citations will suffice to show that Dr. Steinke's 
predecessors have not been wholly oblivious to Young's indebted- 
ness. His own presentation of Young's possible sources is to be 
found largely in Appendix I, in which he brings together a large 
number of passages, from Longinus to Helvetius. This list could 
be supplemented by any number of others, 11 as Dr. Steinke would 
be the first to admit. He has fulfilled his avowed purpose of 

7 Brandl, Jahrbuch der deutschen S hakes peare-Gesellschaft im Auflrage des 
Vorslandcs. 1903, pp. 1-15. 

8 W. Thomas, Le Poete Edward Young. 1901. 

9 Halle, 1911. 

10 Heidelberg, 1913. 

11 1 must add one particular'y significant reference from Helvetius: "Le 
neuf et le singulier, dans les idees, ne suffit pas pour meriter le titre de genie; 
il faut, de plus, que ces idees neuves soient ou belles, ou generales, ou extrem- 
ement interessantes. C'est en ce point que l'ouvrage de genie differe de 
l'ouvrage original, principalement caracterise par la singularite. " De V esprit 
(1758) Discours IV, chap. I, Du Genie, Oeuvres completes de M. Helvetius in 
2 vols., London, 1777, vol. II, p. 382. 
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providing future investigators with conveniently classified mater- 
ials. In passing, we should hardly overlook Young's own inter- 
esting anticipation of the Conjectures in his Essay on Lyric Poetry 
(1728). He declares that 

In every work of genius, somewhat of an original spirit should be, at least, 
attempted; otherwise, the poet, whose character disclaims mediocrity, makes a 
secondary praise his ultimate ambition; which has something of a contradiction 
in it. Originals only have true life, and differ as much from the best imitations, 
as men from the most animated pictures of them. Nor is what I say at all in- 
consistent with a due deference for the great standards of antiquity; nay, that 
very example is on my side in this matter. And we should rather imitate their 
example in the several motives and fundamental principle of their working, 
than in their works themselves. This is a distinction, I think, not hitherto 
made, and a distinction of consequence. 12 

So far I have been concerned mainly with considerations 
arising from Dr. Steinke's method 13 and scholarly attitude. It 
remains for us to examine a few scattered statements. Dr. Steinke, 
to satisfy most of us, would have to explain what he means by the 
assertion that the Night Thoughts contains in practice to a large 
extent those principles of literary composition which are preached 
in the Conjectures (p. 7). Then in classifying Vida with Lessing 
and Winkelmann (pp. 25, 29) with respect to the insistence on 
imitating nature, Dr. Steinke makes certain conventional state- 
ments of the Italian critic represent his total doctrine which is 
highly formalistic. Likewise when he says that "In comparison 
with the preceding Italian school the French school of Pope stood, 
furthermore, as strongly for originality as did the Romantic in 
comparison with that of Pope" (p. 9) because "In the Dunciad 
and in the introduction to his Homer Pope himself is about as 
forceful a preacher of originality as Young" {ibid.), Dr. Steinke 
tends to confuse certain observations in the Dunciad and preface 
to the Homer with Pope's total attitude and influence. 

Finally, we must agree with one of Dr. Steinke's most important 
theses that "Very little influence of the treatise on later Eng- 
lish writers can be discovered" (p. 15). In addition to the refer- 
ences which he takes over from Brandl and Thomas, we may note 
the review in the London Magazine for 1759 (vol. VIII, pp. 231-2) 
and a long review, largely quotation, in the Monthly Review, vol. 
XX, pp. 501-7, in which the essay is called a "rhapsody," and is 
declared to contain many observations which are "new, striking 
and just" (p. 502). Reynolds, indeed, speaks as though the 
Conjectures were well known when he remarks: 

He that imitates the Iliad, says Dr. Young, is not imitating Homer." 

12 In " The Works of Edward Young, LL.D. In 3 vols. " London, 1798, 
pp. 222-3. 

13 Dr. Steinke should correct the exasperating habit of quoting without any 
reference. On pp. 10-13 there are at least fifteen citations quite undocumented. 
In the Appendix he refers to passages from Young only by page and volume. 
Many libraries, he should remember, do no contain the edition he refers to. 

14 Literary Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 2 vols. London, 1852. The 
Eleventh Discourse, vol. II, p. 36. 
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In regard to the assertion, in which Dr. Steinke merely translates 
Brand! {op. tit., p. 13), that Goldsmith did not pass "definite 
judgment on" the treatise (p. 15) we can only quote from Gold- 
smith himself: 

Wherever he falls short of perfection, his faults are the errors of genius; 
his manner peculiarly his own; and while his book serves, by precept, to direct 
us to original composition, it serves to impel us by example. 

He begins by apologizing for his having, at his time of life, resumed the 
pen. There was no need of an excuse from one whose genius still subsists 
in its energy, and whose very defects will have admirers. He proceeds to ob- 
serve, that there are two kinds of imitations, one of nature, the other of authors. 
The first we call originals, and confine the term imitation to the second, an 
imitator of the last class he justly ranks infinitely beneath the former : an imi- 
tator shares his crown with the chosen object of his imitation, but an original 
seizes reputation. 15 

As for the statement that " Hugh Blair follows Addison devotedly 
in his Lectures on Rhetoric (1783), but criticises Young as 'too 
fond of antithesis — too much glitter — fatiguing' " (p. 15), both 
Brandl and Steinke seem unaware that Blair is not speaking of the 
Conjectures at all, but of Young's True Estimate of Human Life. 18 

"The history of the extensive discussion of the conception of 
genius in English literature from Dennis to Young will some day 
form an interesting chapter in the history of romanticism," says 
Miss Margaret L. Bailey in her interesting study, Milton and Jacob 
Boehme, (N. Y. 1914, p. 179). 17 And indeed we shall never under- 
stand the full significance of Young's Conjectures until we realize 
its central position in an "original genius" movement which had 
a profound influence on the whole romantic movement in England 
as well as on the Continent. 18 Duff, Gerard, Colman, Wood, Hurd, 
Pinkerton, Blake, and others develop the same ideas which are ex- 
pressed most notably in Young's essay. When we have studied 
these men in relation to their time we shall appreciate far better 
many ideas which dominate us at present. In the meantime we 
may thank Dr. Steinke for providing us with material and for 
helping to keep the subject before us. 

J. Paul Kaufman. 

Yale University. 

15 Critical Review, vol. XVII, 1759, p. 483. 

u Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Leltres, 2 vols. Philadelphia, 1793, vol. 
I, p. 324, 5. 

17 Cf. Professor Goebel's review of Spiritual Reformers in the 16th and 17th 
Centuries, by R. M. Jones, London, 1914, in Journal of English and Ger- 
manic Philology, vol. XVI, pp. 136-141. 

18 For this whole point of view I am entirely indebted to Professor Babbitt 
of Harvard. In certain investigations which I intend to publish in the near 
future, I hope to contribute something to the understanding of this movement. 



